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FROM THE EDITOR 


I IS DIFFICULT to refuse a person 
I as persuasive as the new President 
of the Alabama Library Association, and 
therefore the Business Manager and the 
Editor of The Alabama Librarian have 
agreed to take the responsibility for its 
publication for another year. We hope 
that our new President is equally per- 
suasive with other librarians, that she will 
receive cooperation from every commit- 
tee she has appointed, and that our <As- 
sociation will move on to even greater 
accomplishment than that of the past. 
This will be saying a great deal after the 
progress made during the terms of Mrs. 
Gretchen Schenk and Miss Mabel Wil- 
loughby. 


Our forty-eighth annual Convention in 
Birmingham was a brilliant success from 
every standpoint. Miss Willoughby and 
her able assistant, Miss Margaret Thomas, 
left no stone unturned in the planning 
and preparation of this meeting. It is sel- 
dom that such a distinguished array of 
speakers can be obtained for a state con- 
vention, especially in a state so far re- 
moved from the large metropolitan cen- 
ters. The highlights were addresses by 
Gerald Johnson, “Sage of Baltimore,” 
Joseph Groesbeck of the United Nations 
Library, and R. E. Dooley, comptroller 
of the American Library Association. No 
pains were spared by Mrs. Emily Miller 
Danton, local Chairman, and her labors 
were evident in the smooth running of 
the convention—from a visitors’ tour of 
Birmingham to the flower-decked ban- 
quet tables. The many committees are 
to be congratulated on such a successful 
and entertaining meeting. 

The Editor is particularly anxious to 
solicit news and articles for the forth- 
coming year. The Alabama Librarian 
can only be an instrument of value and 
interest if the members of the Association 
participate in its publication. Don’t wait 
to be asked to contribute. Don’t hesitate 


to write a letter about your problems or 
to make suggestions. 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR 
Ihe fifteenth biennial conference of 
the Southeastern Library 
be held in 
ber lI, 


\ssociation will 
Atlanta, October 30-Novem 
1952, with headquarters at the At 
lanta Biltmore Hotel. If you have not 
sent in your SELA dues, do so now and 
start planning to attend the conference 
Send your renewal to Mrs. J. Henle 
Crosland, Georgi 
Institute of Technology Library, Atlanta 
Georgia. 


Executive Secretary, 


PTHE ALABAMA REVIEW 

Under the able editorship of fellow 
librarian Dr. William Stanley Hoole 
The Alabama Review continues to be 
one of the outstanding historical journals 
published in the country. The July is 
sue contains excellent articles and special 
attention is called to “The Origin of Cer 
tain Place Names in Jefferson County 
Alabama,” by Virginia Pounds Brown 
and Jane Porter Nabers. There 
a splendid paper by Rucker Agee, imme 
diate past president of the Alabama His 
torical Association, on the marking ol 
historic sites in 


1S also 


\labama. 


LIBRARY NEWSLETTERS 
Howard \labama_ Pols 
technic Institute libraries are to be con 


College and 


gratulated upon their monthly newslet 
ters. It is a pity more librarians in the 
State do not follow Miss Willoughby and 
Mr.- Cantrell in this respect. 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Approximately five hundred p: yple in 
Alabama participated in the 
Heritage program this past season: ther 


\merican 


was a total of twenty-one groups. Tht 
Ford Foundation has approved in prin¢ 
ple the application for funds to carry on 


the work for another year, and therelor 
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the training of new leaders in Alabama 
this Fall is practically assured. Miss 
Goshkin and Miss Shapiro will continue 
with the Foundation, though Mrs. Grace 
Stevenson has resigned to become asso- 
ciate executive secretary of the American 
Library Association. 

One of the most noteworthy undertak- 
ings of the Foundation is the recent 
launching of a non-partisan Register and 
Vote Campaign, “Listen, Read, Look, 
Talk, Argue, Think and Vote.” David 
Clift, ALA Executive Secretary, has said 
this concerning the librarian’s role in the 
campaign: “Librarians will welcome this 
opportunity to take their place in this 
dynamic community effort within the 
framework of librarianship. Here, they 
can make their most effective contribu- 
tion since they can help not only to in- 
crease the number of voters but the num- 
ber of informed voters.” Alabama libra- 
rians have a real opportunity in_ partici- 
pating in this campaign as well as in 
promoting the American Heritage plan 
of group Ciscussion. 

rHE A. L. A. MEETING 

A number of Alabama librarians were 
seen at the various meetings of the sev- 
enty-first annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in New York, 
from June 29 to July 5. Among those 
attending were: Sybil Baird, Shirley 
Brother, Stanley Hoole, Fannie Schmitt, 
Lois Green, Margaret Thomas, Emily 
Danton, Fant Thornley, Joe Langston, 
Helen Stamps, Mildred Johnston, Mrs. 
Leo Roberts, Jerrold Orne, Elizabeth 
Beamguard, Mildred Goodrich, Nellie 
Glass, Ellen Hildreth and Ethel Sanders. 

One of the principal conference 
speakers was Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
talked on the subject of books as bridges 
to international understanding. Mrs. 
Roosevelt spoke of the United Nations 
and of the immediate necessity for edu- 
cating the general public about the many 
important fields in which this world or- 
ganization is working and making prog- 
tess. Norman Cousins, editor of The 
Saturday Review of Literature, as the 
speaker at the Friends of Libraries 
Luncheon, also made an eloquent plea 


for greater world understanding through 
the use of books, and by increased sup- 
port of the United Nations. Mr. Cousins 
cited libraries, schools and the United 
Nations as the most important agencies 
in the fight against “Soviet strategy.” 

Various speakers told the delegates that 
the protection of the American heritage 
against enemies of free communication 
was of the utmost importance today, and 
warned that many pressure groups were 
presently active in attempting to persuade 
publishers, journalists and librarians to 
censor ideas. Robert J. Blakely, manager 
of the central regional office of the Fund 
for Adult Education in Chicago, charac- 
terized these enemies as “the intellectual 
zealot, the anti-intellectual and the ig- 
norant.” Mr. Blakely urged librarians to 
offer leadership in adult education “to 
help protect and improve the process of 
free communication for a free society.” 
It was suggested that this could be done 
through a comprehensive curriculum on 
a wide range of subjects, through adult 
discussion groups, and by a greater use 
of library meeting rooms. 

Lawrence Clark Powell was eloquent 
on “The Alchemy of Books” and at the 
opening general session set the keynote 
for the Conference—Books are basic. His 
favorite book, he said, is the dictionary 
and is the one he would take to his desert 
isle. His account of searches for obscure 
items in Europe had all the thrill of a 
detective story. 

Elizabeth Gray Vining, the Quaker 
governess to the Crown Prince of Japan, 
drew and delighted a large audience as 
she told of her use of books in teaching 
English and in “opening windows” in 
her four years in Japan. All were proud 
because she is a trained librarian and it 
was felt that in her selection for the ex- 
acting post in Tokyo the profession 
shared some of the honor accorded her. 

Dr. Harwood L. Childs, Professor of 
Politics at Princeton University, said that 
if libraries were to be effective instru- 
ments in the field of education they must 
first keep the respect of their communi- 
ties through capable leadership, compe- 
tent staff and high morale. 

















FROM THE 


\CH in-coming president is indebted 
E to those who have preceded her, es- 
pecially to the immediate past president. 
Much of the work planned for the com- 
ing year will be possible because of the 
foundations laid while Miss Mabel Wil- 
loughby was president. 

The Executive Council met immedia- 
tely after the Annual Convention in Bir- 
mingham, and committee appointments 
were approved. Through committees the 
work of the association is planned and 
accomplished. Thus committees are of 
primary importance. Each committee 
chairman is requested to submit plans for 
the coming year not later than Septem- 
ber 15, and to make a progress report 
at the Council meeting to be held in the 
fall. 


We are grateful that 
Fant Thornley will continue as editor of 


fortunate and 
The Alabama Librarian, and that Joe 
Langston will continue as business man- 
ager. They make an able team. There 
are advantages in having the publication 
under the same leadership for two con- 
secutive years, and it is hoped that Coun- 
cil will consider making these appoint- 
ments for a period of two years. 

The membership committee has already 
met, made plans, and is at work on in- 
creasing membership. Each member of 
the Alabama Library Association should 
consider himself a member of this com- 
mittee. Please assume the responsibility 
of getting all Alabama librarians to be- 
long to their state association so that we 
may reach our goal of 500 members. 

During the coming year I hope that 
we shall see committees at work in the 
areas suggested by the planning commit- 
tee. It is especially important that the 
lay committee be appointed so that it 
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PRESIDENT 


can be functioning by the time ol th 


next annual convention. 


Not long ago I heard a minister use 
a bit of imagery which I wish to bor. 
He said that he walked into the 
yard and picked up a small twig, held 
it in his hand, and looked at it. That 
twig was merely a part of a branch which 
in turn belonged to a larger body, the 


TOW. 


trunk of the tree, and with but little 
imagination we can envision the body 
of the tree extending down into the 


roots. I shall remind myself frequently 
during this year that I am as a mere 
twig as far as this 
cerned. 
way of saying to you that as your presi- 


Association is con- 
[his example is simply another 


dent I am not responsible to any one 
individual or to any single group in the 
Association, but that I am responsible to 
the body, to the Alabama Library Asso- 
This shall 


advice from all of ow 


ciation. means that I want 


and need mem 
“alk 
with many of you, representing all types 
that | 


consider your opinions before making de- 


bers. It means that I shall wish t 


of libraries, so may weigh and 


cisions. 


It seems to me that there is being de 
veloped in this association a tine esprit 
de corps, without which nothing can be 
accomplished, but with which we can 
toward achievable and 


move forward 


worthwhile goals. I have faith in what 
a group of professional people, sp cifical- 
ly Alabama librarians, can do when theré 
is know-how, devotion to duty, and this 
intangible esprit de corps. My dreams 


and aspirations for the Alabama Library 


Association are that librarians from all 
types of libraries will continue to work 
together to bring about better and more 
adequate library service in the state ol 


Alabama. 
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COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


By WILLA BoysworTH 


fHENS COLLEGE has a _ new li- 
A rarian, Polley Bignell, who came 
to this state from Northland College in 
\shland, Wisconsin. Miss Bignell is a 
native of Nebraska, with a B. S. L. S. 
from Denver University and an M. A. 
from the State University of Iowa. Her 
main interest and job at present is bring- 
ing her library up to Southern Associa- 
tion Library Standards. 

Assistant Libra- 
rian in charge of Cataloging at Birming- 
ham-Southern, is completing her B. S. 
L. $. at Louisiana State University this 
summer. She will 


Miss Faye Followell, 


return to Southern 
Mrs. Barbara Dawson has 
joined the staff at Birmingham-Southern 
as Assistant Librarian in charge of Cir- 
culation. 


in September. 


Clyde Cantrell, Director of Libraries 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, makes 
the following announcements concerning 
his library and staff: A new Pharmacy 
Branch Library was opened on July 1; 
it is located in the newly constructed 
Emerson R. Miller Pharmacy Building. 
Miss Betty Jane Daniel, Architecture Li- 
brarian, is completing her master’s de- 
gree this summer at the School of Li- 


brarianship, Emory University. Mrs. 
Robbie A. Barksdale, Serials Librarian, 
resigned to accept a ‘position as Librarian, 
Lee-Tallapoosa Regional Library, Camp 
Hill, Alabama. Mrs. Edna Earle Brown, 
formerly Head of the Serials Department, 
Duke University Library, has been ap- 
pointed to the same position at A. P. I. 
The Main Library has recently had a 
face lifting, the entire interior having 
been repainted in attractive colors. 

The libraries of the Medical College 
of Alabama and the University of Ala- 
bama School of Dentistry have been 
moved to the first two floors of the new 
Hillman Hospital. They were amalga- 
mated under the title of University of 
Alabama Medical Center Library. Miss 
Mildred R. Crowe, Librarian, says that 
the new location is only temporary and 
that a new library building is contem- 
plated to house the rapidly growing col- 
lection of the South's Medical 
Center. 

Rey. Roger Lott, O.S.B., Assistant Li- 
brarian at St. Bernard College, St. Bet 
nard, Alabama, reports that progress i: 


newest 


being made on construction of their new 
library building. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


By FANNIE SCHMITI 


oy Department of School Libraries, 
\! 


labama_ Education Association, 


elected annual 
meeting held on April 4, in Birmingham. 
They are as follows: 


President: Miss Julia Riser, Talladega 


1952-53 officers at its 


High School; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, Mrs. Taska Tyson, Kate Dun- 
can Smith School, Grant, Alabama: re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Harvey Nelson, 
Huntsville High School; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Fannie Schmitt, State De- 














partment of Education, Montgomery; 
treasurer, Mrs. Louise Gober, Decatur 
High School; Executive Council, Miss 
Mildred Smith, Vigor High School, Mo- 
bile; Miss Katherine Abercrombie, Gads- 
den High School; Miss Virginia Wilkin- 
Anniston High School; Mrs. Jean 
Holtman, Woodlawn High School, Bir- 


mingham. 


son, 


Three Alabama school librarians are 
teaching summer school this year: Miss 
Mildred Johnston, Jacksonville, and Miss 
Nancy Wilson, Odenville, are teaching 
at Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina; and Miss Fannie 
Schmitt, Montgomery, is teaching in the 
George Peabody Library School. A num- 
ber of other school librarians are work- 
ing during the summer in their regular 
jobs. It is gratifying to note the trend 
toward keeping school libraries in op- 
eration during the summer. 

\n even larger group of school libra 
rians are attending summer school, many 
of them as candidates for the Master's 
degree. 


Miss Fannie Schmitt served as consult- 
ant in a workshop for Mississippi school 
librarians held on the campus of Mis- 
sissippi State College at Starkville during 
the week of July 14-18. 


Miss Sybil Baird, for the past several 
years Library Consultant, Jefferson Coun- 
tv Board of Education, assumed her new 
duties as librarian of the new Indian 
Springs School for Boys on July 1. The 
Jetterson County school librarians hon- 
ored Miss Baird with a party at which 
they presented her with a silver bowl in 
recognition of her splendid leadership 
and her service to the county and to the 
members of the group. 

This group of Jefferson County schoo! 
librarians, with Miss Baird as chairman 
comprise the nucleus of the Newslettei 
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American <Associatioy 


Librarians. 


Committee of the 
of School 


\ work conference on 


Dec hniqu¢ s of 
Supervision was held by state, county 
and city school library supervisors in th 
U. S. Office of Education, 
D. C., on June 26-27, immediately prio 
to the A. L. A. Convention in New York 
The conference was sponsored jointly by 


Washington 


the group of state school library super 
visors, the city and county 
and the U. S. Office of Education. Miss 
Fannie Schmitt is at this tim 


supery ISOTS 


chairman 
of the group of state supervisors. 





The Cover 


os 
e | 


The Alabama Librarian is ma 


king a departure from its usual 


cover this time, but thinks it is jus 


tified in presenting such a happy 


photograph of the Association's | 


new officers. According to a story 





in the March Kansas Library Bul 


letin, a Kansas librarian was asked 
by a bell boy in the headquarters 
hotel of the state library meeting, il 
all those people were really libra 
were. the 


rians. When assured they 


bell boy replied, “Well, the) ill 


seem so happy. I just didn’t know 


librarians ever laughed.” We hope 





that Kansas librarian will sec this | 
cover and show it to the bell boy. | 
We also hope that all librarians ev | 
erywhere are as happy a lot SY 


bil, “Ken” and Willa! 
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THE HOMEWOOD PUBLIC LIBRARY 


N 1941 the Exchange Club of Shades 
l Valley and the Homewood = City 
Council engaged in a joint enterprise, 
which resulted in a public library. A 
room was found in the City Hall; an 
appropriation secured; a trained librarian 
engaged and books bought, and for more 
than ten years this library flourished, the 
need for a separate building becoming 
more and more apparent. World War II 
delayed matters, but at last a two and a 
half mill tax was voted by the people 
for civic improvements and $75,000 was 
allotted for a library building. 
corner lot, 140x100 had been = ac- 
quired, near the business center and 
within walking distance of three gerade 
schools. Trustees and staff made exten- 
sive studies of community needs and the 
architectural firm of Greer, Holmquist 
and Chambers was commissioned to draw 
up the plans for a building to combine 
beauty, function and low 


A good 
feet, 


cost. 

The result is eminently satisfactory for 
this community of 12,500. Since the lot 
slopes to the rear, the Club Room was 
placed on the lower level, with a sepa- 
rate entrance and its own parking area. 
course connected with the I- 
brary proper inside, but can be used 
when the rest of the building is closed. 
The adjacent 
tends around 


It is of 


alley was paved and ex- 
three sides of the build- 
ing, making possible an additional side 
entrance — half between the two 
The entrance is at side- 
walk level and the all-glass vestibule per- 
mits an inviting view of the charging 
desk, {lanked by exhibit cases, not more 
than fifty feet from the sidewalk. 

On entering, one finds at the left of 
the charging area the adult reading room 
with a floor-to-ceiling window looking 
out toward the street beyond. The Chil- 
dren's Room on the right has a similar 
window, both beautifully hung with a 
“see-through fabric,” admitting much 


way 


floors. main 


light and offering passersby a view of 
a lovely interior with shelves of books 
awaiting their perusal. Supervision of 
both rooms is easy from the desk, behind 
which a short corridor leads to the stack 
area and the Librarian’s office. Next to 
the latter is a catalog and work room, 
with a_ large linoleum- 
topped work counter and sink. An all- 
glass display case permits the Librarian to 
see the entrance from office or workroom. 
Framed bulletin boards are generously 
provided, in vestibule and reading rooms. 

Rest divided between the 
two floors and so arranged as to be ac- 
cessible when either half of the building 
is locked. 


storage closet, 


rooms are 


Four years’ back copies of 
magazines are kept on file in the 
stacks and are easily available for ret- 
erence use. A reading table seating six 
this area. In the Adult 
low shelving divides the 
space into a reading room, a reference 
section, and a people’s depart- 
ment, all made attractive by 
al furniture, in addition to tradition- 
al library equipment. The Children’s 
Department has a modern fireplace in 
red Roman brick, and a storybook table 
near the large window. The 10-foot high 
ceilings permit the use of clerestory win- 
dows above the shelving. The 
throughout the building are soft and 
restful, the charging area teal blue shad- 
ow, the Children’s Room teal blue, the 
Adult Room nutmeg brown. The floors 
are cream marbleized rubber tile with 
black borders, and the ceilings off-white. 


is found in 
Department 


young 


occasion- 


colors 


Greyed birch “trend” furniture by Li- 
brary Bureau of Remington Rand is used 
for all shelving, charging desk and _li- 
brary furniture. About sixty readers can 
be seated comfortably and thirty-five cur- 
rent magazines have special — shelving. 
There are drinking fountains on both 
floors, and the Staff Room has a com- 


pletely equipped kitchenette. The heat- 
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Right: Interior view of first 

floor, showing main entraiice, 
charge out desk and reading 
- rooms. 
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Below: The Homewood Public Library. 
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ing system has a dual control, to permit 
heating one floor only, when advisable. 
The library opened with about 5500 
books, plus a loan collection of 600 trom 
the Jefferson County Library. There 
are 3618 registered borrowers and the 
1951 circulation was 28,942. There is 
space for 13,000 volumes, plus that for 
magazine storage. Shelving to be added 
later will bring the capacity to 18,000 
Moving was accomplished in 
three and a half hours, with the use of 
city trucks and heavy cartons, each of 


volumes. 


These 
were labeled in crayon and_ re-shelving 
was simplified. The library was closed 
for only four days. Old shelving was re- 


which held one shelf of books. 


assembled for stacks and office shelves. 
The building has a concrete founda 
tion, clay brick walls with concrete block 
backup, concrete floor slab over precast 
concrete joists and steel bar joist root 
structure, with a built-up roof over wood 
deck. All window frames are aluminum. 
Interior walls plastered and painted, ex- 
cept for wood paneling behind charging 
desk. Door trames are of steel, with flush 
birch doors finished to match furniture. 
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Ceilings are ol perforated celotex acou- 
stical tile in reading rooms and Club 
Room, elsewhere plaster. 
walls painted directly on concrete block. 


Lower § ftloor 


Nearly all lighting is indirect incandes 
cent, with recessed fixtures in the read 
ing rooms. The heating system uses forced 
air and will allow the addition of ait 
conditioning at moderate cost. 

The building cost $68,716.57, or about 
$11.70 per square foot, for the 5877 
square foot area. Equipment and furni 
ture cost $9,263.00, which, when added to 
landscaping, property, and architect's fee 
brings the total to just over $90,000.00 
Plans for the future include a memorial 
garden adjoining the Club Room, visual 
aid equipment, and a music department 
marked — the 
two-day dedication and opening program 


\ppropriate ceremonies 
on June 5 and 6, when a ten-year dream 
became reality and met with an imme 
diate and enthusiastic welcome.  Con- 
gratulations and best wishes are in o1 
der to Mrs. Hazel McCullers, Librarian 
and Mrs. J. L. 


rian. 


Switzer, Assistant Libra 


THE LIBRARY IN THE LINE OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE* 


By GERALD W. JOHNSON 


OR more than a dozen years the 
-F problem of the national defense has 
overshadowed everything else in our po- 
litical thinking. This is right and proper, 
for unless survival of the nation is as- 
sured our political thinking becomes fu- 
tility and folly; but it throws a special 
and peculiar light on all our institutions. 
Everything is judged by the contribution 
it makes to the supremely important 
problem. Even the public library is open 
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aper delivered by Mr. Johnson at the 


to examination on this point, and if it 
has nothing to offer it cannot hope to 
retain a position of much importance in 
the American scheme of things 

I am convinced that the library has 
an important contribution to make, bu 
I am equally convinced that its position 
in the line of national defense is not 
an obvious one, not always clearly un 
derstood even by librarians, and not un 
derstood at all by the vast majority ol 
ySITOTY 
at the 
library adds no physical force to the na 


The library is the 1 
of ideas, not aims. It is evident 


the people. 
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tions resources, and it is only too evi- 
deni that a great many of our people 
labor under the delusion that physical 
force is the most if not the only impor- 
tant element in our defense and _ that 
ideas play little or no part in it. 

This delusion is the great heresy of our 
times. In a chaotic and_ fear-stricken 
world physical force is, indeed, a neces- 
sarv clement in defense, but it is not the 
final determinant. After physical force 
has done all that it can, the real defense 
remains to be established, and it is set 
up “not by might and not by power, but 
by my spirit, saith the Lord.” When we 
forget that, we forget the central truth 
and all the minor matters that we remem- 
ber will not save us. 

For the nation we strive to defend is 
not a physical entity. To be sure, it has 
geographical boundaries, but it is not the 
land, for the land was here countless 
ages before there was a nation and it 
would remain here were the nation de- 
stroyed tomorrow. It is not the people 
living on the land, for the people who 
established the nation are all dead and 
those for whom we strive to preserve 
it are not yet born. It is not a set of 
political institutions, for they are in 
a constant state of flux; the organic 
law on which all our institutions are 
based, the Constitution of the United 
States, has itself been altered no less than 
twenty-two times since it was first 
drafted, and will certainly be altered 
again without affecting the existence of 
the nation. 

The United States of America is, in- 
deed, a geographical area, a group of 
people, and a set of political institutions; 
but all these taken together constitute 
only the form of the nation, not its es- 
sence. The essence of the nation is some- 
thing less tangible, something more elu- 
sive. It is merely an idea, a theory, per- 
haps no more than a dream; it is the idea 


that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit 


of Hiappiness. That to secure these 


rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers 


from the consent of the governed. 


To the maintenance of this idea our 
forefathers pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor. By that 
pledge the nation was founded. By that 
pledge it has been maintained. By that 
pledge it must be defended in the future, 
or no defense is possible. We may cover 
the seas with our fleets, we may darken 
the sun with our flights of bombing 
planes, the solid earth may shake to the 
tread of our marching battalions, yet if 
the lives, the fortunes and the sacred 
honor of Americans are no 
pledged to its defense the 
America 


longer 
essential 


shall dissolve: 
And, like an insubstantial 
faded, 


Leave not a rack behind. 


pageant 


\ll this, you may respond, is very true, 
but it is also very trite; we have not 
questioned it for a hundred and seventy- 
six years, so why bring it up now? I 
bring it up because it is my belief that, 
without realizing what we are doing, we 
are questioning now one essential part 
of the American idea. To the mainte 
nance of that idea we are still offering, 
readily enough, our lives and our for- 
tunes, but we no longer, as our fathers 
did, “mutually pledge to each other 
our sacred Honor.” 


It is an appalling admission, but it 
seems to me to be true that the concept 
of honor has largely disappeared from 
American political life; and if that is 
true, it constitutes a breach in our de- 
fense through which any enemy may come 
swarming in at any minute. Nor am | 
referring to professional politicians. They 
never were over-burdened with honor, not 
since the history of government began, 
so if they are now acting in their char- 
acteristic fashion I see no great reason 
for alarm in the fact. The same sort 
of influence that a magnet exerts upon 
iron filings the City of Washington ex- 
erts upon skunks. It draws them with 
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an irresistible attraction, and the air of 
that Potomac swamp has been thick with 
their characteristic odor ever since Abi- 
gail Adams hung her washing to dry in 
the Blue Room of the unfinished White 
House. 

It isn’t the smell around Washington 
that bothers me. It is the smell around 
Baltimore and Birmingham, and around 
all the other cities and towns across this 
continent, and even hanging over the 
fields and the woods where the lumber- 
men work. For mark you this: while the 
air of Washington is never pure, the 
smell there never becomes overpowering 
unless and until the country behind 
Washington has begun to emit at least 
a faintly evil odor. 

Look back, if you please, to the time 
of the most terrific political stench that 
ever issued even from Washington, the 
years between 1920 and 1924. That was 
the time when this country endured a 
unique disgrace, that of seeing a former 
Cabinet officer behind prison bars for 
taking a bribe of $100,000. That was the 
time when another Cabinet officer es- 
caped prosecution by burning his records 
before the police could seize them. That 
was the time when a witness, supposed 
to be dangerous to certain highly-placed 
government officials, “fell” from a twen- 
tieth-storv window in New York while 
being 


agents. 


“questioned” by government 
Phat was the time when _ fess 
Smith, tormerly an intimate of the At 
torney-General, was found with a bullet 
through his head, and was written off 
That was the time when 
the President of the United States was 
accused of receiving his mistress in the 
White House itself. 
when 


as a suicide. 


That was the time 
Washington sank to the lowest 
level it has ever touched. 

Phen what of the country at that time? 
What of Baltimore and Birmingham at 
that time? When Washington was foul 
beyond all precedent was the air clear 
and clean and sparkling over all the rest 
of the country? 

The answer is a dreary one. This na- 
tion had just turned its back upon its 
duty to itself and to mankind. From a 
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peak of moral exaltation in 1918, we liad 
fallen to the nadir of poltroonery and 
cynicism in 1920, repudiating the grcat- 
est and wisest and best statesman that the 
whole world has produced in the twen- 
tieth century. History, like Pontius Pi- 
late, had said to us, “I have found no 
fault in this man,” and we had cried 
“Crucify him, and release unto us Barab 
bas!” 

I know that if we found Washington 
rat-infested in the early twenties, we had 
asked for it. Now that we are finding 
Washington once more infested I am per 
turbed, not by the mink-coat boys and 
the five percenters who, after all, have 
not stolen anything a tenth as valuable 
as Teapot Dome and Elk Hills, but by 
what the presence of vermin in Washing 
ton may signify as regards Baltimore and 
Birmingham. Into what moral swamp 
has this country been sinking, that Wash 
ington smells to high heaven? 

The moralists, of course, are pat with 
an answer. We haven't been going to 
church enough. We haven't paid enough 
attention to the admonitions of the par 
sons, we haven't contributed enough 
money to the theological seminaries, nor 
sent enough missionaries to convert the 
Hottentots. It may be so. I am not 
enough of an expert on religion to argue 
the point, and I can well believe that 
if the moral tone of the country 's de 
clining, religion will suffer as well as 
politics. But I remember that the Re 
vised Version of the New Testament has 
it that what Saint Paul said to the crowd 
on the Areopagus was, “Ye men _ ol 
Athens, I perceive that ye are too reli 
gious.” In my own time I have known 
some ardent churchmen who were also 
arrant rogues, and I am not inclined to 
believe that we can remedy what is wrong 
with the country by making broad out 


phylacteries and crowding into high seats 


in the synagogue. I remember that on 
at least one occasion the Founder ol 
Christianity Himself abandoned praye! 
and fasting in 


favor of overturning 


money-changers’ tables and whipping 
rascals with a scourge of cords. When 


the House of Prayer has been converted 
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into a den of thieves, it is no time for 
sup] lication, but for indignation. 

I see things going on in this country 
that | do not believe can be corrected by 
any amount of worship, but only by 
wrath. I see honor held in contempt, 
not merely by politicians, but by ordi- 
nary men and women. I see men whose 
characters have been irreproachable for 
a lifetime held up to scorn and con- 
tumely, and _ self-confessed scoundrels 
loaded with honors and riches, with at 
least the tacit consent of the American 
public. And I assert without hesitation 
or reservation that the country guilty of 
such conduct richly deserves to be robbed 
and disgraced. If you shout, “Release 
unto us Barabbas,” be assured that the 
robber will be released and you can’t 
shove the blame off on Pilate. 

I see a man who admits that he de- 
liberately betrayed his country, and not 
once but seven times committed perjury, 
paid many thousands of dollars by a great 
magazine, for what? To have the amazing 
effrontery to instruct the’ rest of us in 
what constitutes honor and patriotism. I 
see another admitted traitor given a pro- 
fessorship in a famous university, and not 
merely allowed, but encouraged and 
urged by a Senate committee to assassi- 
nate the characters of men of the highest 
reputation; and Baltimore and Birming- 
ham say nothing. 

I have seen a citizen of my own city, 
not a government official, but merely a 
private citizen like you and me, hounded 
and persecuted without cessation for two 
years and two months, held on the wit- 
ness stand for twelve mortal days, denied 
even twenty-four hours’ recess when, on 
the fourth day, he almost collapsed from 
the strain. Yet that man has not been 
proved guilty of any crime, has not even 
been charged with any crime. All that 
has been alleged — alleged, mind you, 
not proved — is that he was too in- 
fluential. Yet I heard a man in my own 
town and the victim’s town say the other 
day that he believed Owen Lattimore is 
undoubtedly guilty. 

In the name of the God of Justice, 
guilty of what? He has not been charged 
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with anything. On the contrary, he has 
begged his tormentors to charge him with 
something, charge him with perjury, 
charge him with being a Communist, 
charge him with anything so that he can 
take the case to court where he would 
be able to defend himself. They will not; 
and when they are unable to fix any 
crime upon him, Baltimore shouts, “Cru- 
cify him, and release unto us Whittaker 
Chambers!” Yet we have the ineffable 
gall to criticize the Hungarian Com- 
munists for the way they tried Cardinal 
Mindszenty! 

I have seen a lawyer of the highest 
standing in New York come down to 
Washington to take over a thankless task 
at the request of a President not of his 
party. It was a difficult and honorable 
act, one that I would never have been 
patriot enough to perform but one that 
at least I can praise. I have seen him 
received in Washington with an insolent 
contempt that could not have been 
heightened had he been some piece of 
human garbage seized by the police in 
a raid on a gambling-house with his pock- 
ets stuffed with marijuana cigarettes. And 
I have not seen Baltimore and Birming- 
ham boiling with indignation. 

Yet, if the idea of America means any- 
thing to the maintenance of this _re- 
public, we have mutually pledged to each 
other our sacred honor. 

The Republic cannot be maintained 
unless there are able men available to op- 
erate the public services. When a man 
enters the public service he is respon- 
sible for his own acts, but you and I 
have pledged our honor to give him a 
chance to discharge the duties of his of- 
fice and to hold him in honor if he acts 
honorably. If that pledge is worthless, 
honorable men will avoid the service and 
the Republic will be in danger. But the 
threat will come, not from the Red army, 
not from the atom bomb, and not from 
the thieves and spies and saboteurs, but 
from the culpable indifference with 
which you and I regard our word. 

The defense against this peril, the 
only defense, is not military action, nor 
economic action, nor political action. The 
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victories of the American army cannot 
assure it, the victories of the American 
dollar cannot assure it, and most cer- 
tainly the victory of either the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican Party cannot as- 
sure it. It can be assured by one means 
only, the revival of the spirit of Ameri- 
canism, not in high potentates, but in 
the rank and file, not in Washington, 
but in Birmingham and Baltimore, not 
in the President and the Senate, but in 
you and me. 

When I say “Americanism” [ am using 
a word that, like an old coin, has been 
worn so smooth that few can read _ its 
original superscription. 
of cheap, tin-pot 


There is a sort 
Americansim that ex- 
presses itself in nothing but salutes to the 
flag, loyalty oaths, and boasts of how 
much purer and nobler we are than any 
other nation on earth. That sort of thing 
is bitterly described in the Bible as pay- 
ing tithes of anise and cummin and neg 
lecting the weightier matters of the law. 

The orginal superscription on our coin 
said nothing about the flag, or loyalty, 
or the baseness of the rest of the world. 
It merely said, “Men are created equal, 
endowed with rights, to secure which 
governments are instituted.” To main- 
tain that idea our honor is pledged, and 
while we maintain it our honor is safe, 
though we never salute a flag, or take 
a loyalty oath, or look contemptuously 
upon a foreigner. 

“T have but one lamp by which my 
Patrick Henry, 
“and that is the lamp of experience. | 


feet are guided,” said 


know of no way of judging of the future 
but by the past.” He was speaking of 
political action, but his words are even 
more true in the realm of ideas. Wisdom 
grows out of experience and a man’s 
chances of acquiring it increase in pro- 
portion as he can supplement his own 
with the experience of the race. The 
concept of honor was of slow growth 
It is rarely in- 
nate, and most of us acquire it only by 
observing its beauty in the deeds and 
words of honorable men. 


through many centuries. 


No young Rockefeller, no young du 
Pont, no young Ford has received a leg- 
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acy richer than that of a poor boy whios¢ 
father was a man of honor. But he can 
greatly increase that legacy by making 
the acquaintance through books of men 
like his father but who lived long ago. 
Here, I think, is the position of the li 
brary in the line of national defense. It 
is a strong point holding back the ene 
mies who creep upon us from within 
and who are far more terrible than all 
who assail us from without. 

But a strong point is useless unless it 
be manned with a vigilant and active 
garrison. A library can be nothing more 
than a mausoleum of dead books. A 
book on the shelf is a dead thing: it 
comes alive only when it is in a reader's 
hands. <A librarian who knows how to 
keep his books, especially his best books 
constantly alive is a servant of the stat 
and a guardian of our liberties as cet 
tainly as a machine-gunner crouching be 
hind his weapon on a Korean hillside. 


librarians who 
loved books too much to be entrusted 


I have known some 
with the job. They valued books above 
humanity, and it cut them to the heart 
to see a fine book worn out. I can only 
compare them to a gunner who would 
love his ammunition too much to fire 
and him we would call insane. It is, in 
deed, a sad thing to see a book abused 
but a book falling to pieces through con 
Stant use is a trophy that a_ librarian 
should regard with proud delight. 

For if it is a book of the noble order 
and it has been read and re-read until 
it is worn out, you may rest assured that 
some touch of that nobility has passed 
into the minds and hearts of its readers 
At least they know that there is a_ better 
life than the one that we commonly live 
and surely they will feel some impulse 
to live the life of the nation somewhat 
closer to the ideal. 

Stirred by that impulse, surely thes 
will feel a flush of 
they see public servants by their acts de 
nying that a long and honorable lite 


indignation when 


counts for anything against the word 


of acknowledged liars, when they set 
| 
honest men 


reviled and_ self contessed 


spies and informers honored id re 
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warded. For they will realize that such 
things will drag us down until we have 
sunk to a level of degradation hardly 
matched when in once great Rome the 
mad Emperor Caligula made his horse 
consul. 

Then they will indeed come to the 
defense of the country, not against armed 
Chinese and armed Russians, but against 
more insidious and more dangerous foes, 
those recreant Americans who would sell 
our birthright for a political office, who 


would deface the Declaration of Inde- 


THE IDEAL 


Let me define the ideal library leader. 
He will be first of all, I insist, a book- 
man by choice, education and expe- 
rience. He will value the book both as 
artifact and symbol. He will share Mil- 
ton’s belief that books are not dead 
things, but that they are indeed man’s 
truest immortality, knowing that Shakes- 
peare is more surely the substantial First 
Folio than he is the shadowy man of 
Stratford. 

The ideal librarian will regard books 
as teachers par excellence, remembering, 
for example, how they, rather than any 
school or university taught the young 
Lincoln. He will want to use every good 
administrative and managerial technique 
to the end that his library be a place of 
efficient use and wise conservation. 
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pendence by striking out the key words, 
“sacred honor” and who insolently assume 
that our admiration and approval go, not 
to statecraft, but to chicanery and lies 
and_ betrayal. 

The library that can contribute to this 
end will be indeed a strong-point in the 
national defense, “more worth than le- 
gions in the dust of strife,” for it will 
be the dispenser of the balm for the 
healing of the nation, the bearer of the 
torch that will drive out the darkness 
of the land. 


LIBRARIAN 


He will abhor censorship of books and 
of thought, and from his position of emi- 
nence in the community or on the cam- 
pus he will speak against it whenever its 
evil appears. He will do his best to in- 
crease human liberty and understanding 
and tolerance. 

Thus our ideal librarian will be a 
bookman - administrator - educator, pos- 
sessed of a passionate devotion to his 
stock-in-trade, as well as of skill and com- 
mon sense in managing a complex or- 
ganization. He will be a public servant 
aware of man’s bookish needs and mo- 
tivated by a humble desire to help satisfy 
them. 

Lawrence Clark Powell in Stetchert- 
Hafner Book News. 
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THE JENKINS BOOK COMPANY 
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CONSIDER THESE FACTS 
ABOUT YOUR 1952 ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


@ Approximately 3% million word changes affecting over 4,000 articles 

@ More than 38,000,000 words and over 25,000 wonderful illustrations 

@ Over 500,000 references carrying you to % the exact page to save time 

@ Over 150 completely new articles and many new illustrations 

@ The culmination of extensive revisions since 1946, involving 
30,000,000 words to keep Encyclopedia Britannica the standard 
world. 

@ Owned, edited, and published in the United States for over 50 year: 

i y 


@ About 1,000,000 additional words by over 500 experts in y 
Britannica book of the year. Britannica’s 10 year program can be y 


Alabama Representative 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 














SK about our plan 

for increasing 
your book budget by 
sending discards and 
duplicates for credit. 












SINCE 1906 
BOOKS OLD AND NEW 


Wholesalers and Distributors 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA For All Publishers 


Ss Librarians Know 


. that for 75 years Library Bureau has built furniture 











and equipment of only one quality — the best. Your 
library‘s present — and its future — are secure when you 
sl LB equipment. Write or phone for Catalog LB 403. 


_Mtamel 2216 Lobe oe Ave.sN.; Birmingh am3 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Recognized EXPERTS 
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Write for Prices and Particulars to 


ART GUILD BINDERY, Inc. 


324 EAST NINTH STREET 
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Prebound 
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Rebinding 
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Jacksonville, Illinois 























PRINTED HEADINGS MAKE 
THE DIFFERENCE! 


Improve legibility and uniformity—are 
less expensive than typed headings. 

1 sets available for the catalog—a sup- 
plementary set for Catholic libraries 
—another for the Shelf List. 


See page 16—No. 51 Catalog! 
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